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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


ws 2 


OF AMERICA 


The War 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 
TO THE PEOPLE OF ITALY 


[Released to the press by the White House July 16] 


On July 16 the President and the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain sent the following joint 
message to the people of Italy: 


“At this moment the combined armed forces 
of the United States and Great Britain under 
the command of General Eisenhower and his 
Deputy General Alexander are carrying the war 
deep into the territory of your country. This 
is the direct consequence of the shameful lead- 
ership to which you have been subjected by 
Mussolini and his Fascist regime. 

“Mussolini carried you into this war as the 
satellite of a brutal destroyer of peoples and 
liberties. Mussolini plunged you into a war 
which he thought Hitler had already won. In 
spite of Italy’s great vulnerability to attack by 
air and sea, your Fascist leaders sent your sons, 
your ships, your air forces, to distant battle- 
fields to aid Germany in her attempt to conquer 
England, Russia, and the world. This associa- 
tion with the designs of Nazi-controlled Ger- 
many was unworthy of Italy’s ancient traditions 
of freedom and culture—traditions to which the 
peoples of America and Great Britain owe so 
much, 

“Your soldiers have fought not in the interests 
of Italy but for Nazi Germany. They have 
fought courageously, but they have been be- 
trayed and abandoned by the Germans on the 
Russian front and on every battlefield in Africa 
from El Alamein to Cape Bon. Today Ger- 
many’s hopes for world conquest have been 


blasted on all fronts. The skies over Italy are 
dominated by the vast air armadas of ‘the 
United States and Great Britain. Italy’s sea- 
coasts are threatened by the greatest accumula- 
tion of British and Allied sea power ever con- 
centrated in the Mediterranean. 

“The forces now opposed to you are pledged 
to destroy the power of Nazi Germany—power 
which has ruthlessly been used to inflict slavery, 
destruction, and death on all those who refuse 
to recognize the Germans as the master race. 
The sole hope for Italy’s survival lies in hon- 
orable capitulation to the overwhelming power 
of the military forces of the United Nations. If 
you continue to tolerate the Fascist regime 
which serves the evil power of the Nazis, you 
must suffer the consequences of your own choice. 
We take no satisfaction in invading Italian soil 
and bringing the tragic devastation of war 
home to the Italian people. But we are de- 
termined to destroy the false leaders and their 
doctrines which have brought Italy to her pres- 
ent position. 

“Every moment that you resist the combined 
forces of the United Nations—every drop of 
blood that you sacrifice—can serve only one pur- 
pose : to give the Fascist and Nazi leaders a little 
more time to escape from the inevitable conse- 
quences of their own crimes. All your interests 
and all your traditions have been betrayed by 
Nazi Germany and your own false and corrupt 
leaders; it is only by disavowing both that a 
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reconstituted Italy can hope to occupy a re- 
spected place in the family of European 
Nations. 

“The time has now come for you, the Italian 
people, to consult your own self-respect and your 
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own interests and your own desire for a restora- 
tion of national dignity, security, and . peace, 
The time has come for you to decide whether 
Italians shall die for Mussolini and Hitler—or 
live for Italy, and for civilization.” 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON BASTILLE DAY 


{Released to the press by the White House July 14] 


The 14th of July is, for all the peoples of 
the world devoted to the ideals of liberty, a 
day of celebration. We observe it this year, 
here in the United States, with special fervor. 
Immortal France has reaffirmed once again, in 
the most heroic circumstances, her greatness and 
her glory. 

On this anniversary of the winning by the 
French people of their liberties I wish to recall 
again that the fundamental principles which 
guide our democracies were evolved from the 
American and the French Revolutions. The 
keystone of our democratic structure is the 
principle which places governmental authority 
in the people, and in the people only. There 
can be one symbol only for Frenchmen—France 
herself. She transcends all parties, personali- 
ties, and groups: they live indeed only in the 
glory of French nationhood. 


One of our war aims, as set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter, is to restore the mastery of 
their destinies to the peoples now under the. 
invaders’ yoke. There must be no doubt any- 
where of the unalterable determination of the 
United Nations to restore to the oppressed 
peoples their full and sacred rights. 

French sovereignty resides in the people of 
France. 

Today this people is shackled by barbaric 
oppression. In the freedom of tomorrow, 
when Frenchmen and their brothers in arms 
of the United Nations have cleansed French 
soil of the enemy, the French people will again 
give expression to their freedom in the erecting 
of a government of their own free choice. 

Long live Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
May France live forever ! 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN + 


[Released to the press July 14] 


The scene was the regimental mess hall of one 
of the Prussian Guard regiments in Berlin; the 
date, some time in 1912 or 1913; the hour, late. 
Much champagne had been consumed, and re- 
straints were off. 

“Die Wacht am Rhein” had been sung in 
thunderous volume; glasses had been banged 
on the table to the toast “Der Tag”. “In Vino 
Veritas.” I said to the Junker officer beside 
me: “There you have the quintessence of the 
martial spirit. In fact, the German Army re- 


minds me of a football team which after long 
training is tired of practice and wants a game.” 
“Yes,” he replied, “you are right. And we shall 
have that game, unquestionably. It’s only a 
matter of time before we shall have to fight our 
traditional enemy, France, again.” He spoke 
of it much as one might speak of our Army- 


Navy football game—as an inevitable engage- 


* Delivered by the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, who is 
now Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, at 
Columbia University, New York, July 13, 1943. 
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ment. “But that will be quite simple,” he con- 
tinued; “we are much stronger than France. 
We may have to go in through Belgium, but of 
course the Belgians won’t fight; they will sim- 
ply let us through. And the British couldn’t 
fight if they wanted to; they’re a decadent 
race, and anyway they are far too much oc- 
cupied with their labor troubles and the Irish 
problem. We can count them out. As for you 
in America, it would be laughable for you to 
try to fight us. Of course the hundreds of 
thousands of Germans in your country would 
never allow that, and even if you should try to 
come in, you could never get a single soldier 
across the Atlantic; we would attend to that.” 

Thus the Prussian officer before 1914. 

Time moves on to the early spring of 1941. 
The panorama has moved too, and another scene 
is presented, the garden at the Tokyo home of 
Matsuoka, Japanese Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. We walk up and down by the hour, both 
smoking pipes; he talks, and I, as usual, listen. 
“Democracy is bankrupt;” he says—how pre- 
cisely I remember those words—“this is the day 
of the great military powers. Germany will 
unquestionably win this war and will control all 
of Europe, while we are the stabilizing force in 
the Far East, and we shall create in Greater 
East Asia, including the South Seas, a new order 
constructed on the principle of co-prosperity.” 
His predecessor, Arita, had contrasted the great 
open spaces of the South Seas regions and their 
vast natural resources with overcrowded Japan, 
a country poor in resources» Matsuoka de- 
veloped that theme. And then he went on to say 
that if the United States should get into a shoot- 
ing war with Germany, even in defense against 
the German submarines, Japan would be 
obliged, on the basis of article 3 of the Tripar- 
tite Pact, to go to war with us. “Democracy is 
decadent,” he repeated, and he added: “But if 
you insist on sending your ships into the Euro- 
pean war zone, you will have to take the conse- 
quences.” 

A few months earlier, after Japan had joined 
the Axis, I was playing golf one Saturday when 
a messenger hurried on to the course and said 
that the Foreign Office wanted to see me im- 
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mediately. As it was my first game in several 
weeks I finished the 18 holes and then repaired 
to the official residence of the Vice Foreign Min- 
ister. The higher officials were sitting in a circle 
with an admiral of the Navy, expressions of deep 
concern written on their faces. They handed 
me a telegram and said : “What does this mean ?” 
I read it. It was a press telegram saying that 
Mr. Hull had called home all Americans in the 
Far East who could be spared from their duties. 
I said: “Gentlemen, I have not yet seen this 
news; presumably a telegram is now on my desk 
in the Embassy. But I can tell you at once what 
it means. When you joined the Axis and en- 
tered into partnership with a country which 
has threatened my country and has announced 
its intention to wreck many of the fundamental 
principles for which my country stands, you be- 
lieved that we would become intimidated and 
would step back. I told you on the contrary that 
we would step forward. This is the first step.” 
Those Japanese officials were amazed. 

In international relationships, not only in 
past history but in contemporary affairs—and 
certainly this axiom will apply with equal or 
greater force in future—one of .the funda- 
mental sources of danger is the lack of under- 
standing, the erroneous conception, among 
governments and peoples, of the background, 
the underlying impulses and motivations, the 
psychology, stamina, and spirit of other peo- 
ples. Had the Germans in 1914 and the Jap- 
anese in 1941 better understood those things, 
had they more accurately conceived the inher- 
ent qualities of their future enemies, might they 
not have hesitated to rush headlong toward cer- 
tain ultimate destruction? Democracy, they 
said, is bankrupt; the people of the democracies 
decadent, soft, flabby from too much luxury, 
disunited by too much individual independence, 
unwilling to save or to sacrifice their comforts, 
unable to unite or to endure the grim and con- 
stantly intensified demands of total war. 

Alas, what they did not know and perhaps 
do not yet wholly understand is that, while we 
in the democracies begin war as novices and in 
low gear because we are not in time of peace 
geared for war, with the wheels of our war 
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effort grinding and groaning in the initial 
stages, gradually but surely we move up through 
the gears, and when finally and inevitably we 
slip into high gear with the component parts 
of the great machine working in unison, then 
nothing in the world can stop us. They did not 
know this. But they shal/ know! 

What I am leading up tois this. Even in our 
own country—and I have been all over our coun- 
try since coming home last summer—I find-a 
surprising and ominous lack of understanding 
among our own people of the problems of for- 
eign affairs and of the lives, history, resources, 
habits, and psychologies of foreign nations and 
foreign peoples. Various bodies throughout 
the nation are doing admirable service in fields 
hitherto inadequately explored in this country, 
but they are only nuclei which should be greatly 
expanded astime goeson. After the war, when 
the liberal arts can once again come into their 
own, all of our institutions of learning should 
in my opinion lay far more emphasis than in 
the past on these things. I venture merely to 
lay down the general principle that in our coun- 
try, as in every country in the world, a goodly 
knowledge not only of foreign psychologies but 
of the problems—all the great problems—that 
beset foreign nations, is the surest way of avoid- 
ing future wars. Isolation in our modern 
world has become an anachronism. 

But first of all we must win the war, and I 
should like to say a word about our enemy 
Japan. I know that enemy well as one should 
come to know any people well among whom one 
has lived for 10 long and trying years. Not 
many of our people really understand that 
enemy. There is still abroad in our country all 
too much fallacious thinking to the effect that 
once we get around to it we shall have little 
difficulty in conquering Japan. Some of our 
people do not seem to realize that we have stead- 
ily, intensively, and progressively been “getting 
around” to that task ever since Pearl Harbor 
as a few outstanding incidents such as those that 
have happened in the Coral Sea, at Midway 
Island, at Guadalcanal, at New Guinea, and at 
Attu have brilliantly attested. Today we are 
sending to the Asiatic theater every instrument 
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of war that the traffic will stand, and the traffic 
itself is steadily increasing. Those who have 
said and who sometimes still say, “When we're 
through with Hitler we’ll mop up the Japs” 
seem to have little comprehension of the magni- 
tude of the task we face. It is true that we are 
fighting a global war, a war waged in many 
theaters and on many fronts. No theater, no 
front, is being neglected, and every success of 
our arms, the arms of the United Nations, in 
Russia or Africa, in Germany or the Near East, 
spells a success in the Pacific Ocean theater, and 
vice versa. I have high hopes that even though 
we still have a long way to go and a hard road 
ahead before we shall bring Germany and Italy 
to the unconditional surrender which is the 
irrevocable objective of our effort, the tide of 
war, now flowing in our favor, will never ebb. 
But even when we can turn our entire attention 
to Japan, let us not for a moment think that we 
can regard with complacency the problem of 
defeating that enemy. 

Today the Japanese occupy tremendous areas 
throughout East Asia and in the islands of the 
Pacific—areas which contain every raw material 
needed by any country for national power— 
and they control some 300 million native in- 
habitants in those areas whom we know, by 
experience, they will use as forced labor to de- 
velop those raw materials. In the ports that 
they have taken there exist great potentialities 
for additional shipbuilding facilities. The in- 
dustrial plants everywhere in those regions they 
will have put in first-rate working order—for 


‘ the Japanese are tremendously industrious, 


thorough, pertinacious, and scientifically ex- 
pert. No grass will have grown under their 
feet, for they will undoubtedly have aimed from 
the start to make those areas so far as possible 
self-sustaining and independent of shipping 
facilities to and from the homeland. Their 
shipping is vulnerable and will become in- 
creasingly so as time goes on. Eventually, if 
we have not reached that point already, we shall 
sink their ships faster than they can build. 
They know this, and they will therefore pre- 
pare for the day when they can no longer de- 
pend on ships for maintenance of their supplies. 
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There’s the problem. It isn’t going to be so 
easy “to mop up the Japs”. And there is no 
sense in thinking it will be. Complacency in 
war is always dangerous. That is what I have 
been trying to tell our people ever since I re- 
turned from Japan last August, nearly a year 
ago. And I have been telling them that there 
must be no half-way measures in solving that 
problem, no temporizing, no compromise, no 
half-baked peace. We can never relax in 
safety and security in our own country until 
that cancer of Japanese aggressive militarism, 
which has spread over most of East Asia—and 
which if left alone would assuredly some day 
spread over into our hemisphere—has been ut- 
terly destroyed, cut out to the last cell, and 
rendered powerless ever to reproduce itself in 
future. To most of our people the over- 
weening ambition and megalomania of those 
Japanese military leaders are incomprehensible. 
Those leaders have long planned and built 
against the day when, having developed the 


[Released to the press July 17] 


Since the Department’s announcement of 
September 18, 1942 ' concerning steps that have 
been taken by the Government and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to send medicines and other relief 
supplies to American prisoners of war and 
internees in the Far East, including the Philip- 
pines, active negotiations have been continued 
to establish channels for the shipment of such 
supplies on a continuing basis for distribution 
to our nationals in Japanese custody. The 
Soviet Government has expressed its readiness 
to assist by facilitating the shipment of such 
supplies through Soviet territory to Japan in 
case satisfactory arrangements are made by the 
United States with Japan, and the Japanese 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1942, p. 768. 
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immense potentialities of power now at their 
command, they would come over and attack 
these United States. When Admiral Yama- 
moto said in public before he was recently killed 
that the peace after this war will be dictated in 
the White House in Washington, he was speak- 
ing in grim seriousness. And only a few days 
ago another of his breed repeated the same 
thought. 

Well, we are not going to leave that cancer 
alone. We are not, thank heaven, leaving it 
alone today. But we have a long, difficult task 
ahead, beset, I fear, with much blood and sweat 
and tears. Once the American people fully com- 
prehend the magnitude of this task they will see 
it through with their traditional grit and de- 
termination. All of this adds up to three simple 
“musts”: We must not relax; we must contin- 
ually intensify our effort in this war; and our 
effort must depend not alone upon our boys at 
the front but upon every one of us throughout 
our mighty land. 


Government has agreed to consider this pro- 
posal. There remains the problem of working 
out the mechanics of giving effect to this means 
of shipment. This is now being done with the 
governments concerned. 

In addition, several months’ supply of 
medicines and concentrated foodstuffs is being 
assembled for dispatch aboard the exchange 
vessel Gripsholm, which is expected to make a 
second voyage in the near future with Japanese 
nationals to be exchanged for American 
civilians in the Far East. It will be remem- 
bered that on its first voyage the Gripsholm 
carried similar relief supplies for distribution 
among American prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in the Far East, including the Philip- 
pine Islands. 
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NEW AUTHORITY IN THE FRENCH 
ANTILLES 


[Released to the press July 13] 


Mr. Henri Hoppenot, Director of Civil Serv- 
ices of the French Military Mission in Wash- 
ington, has informed the Department of State 
of his designation by the French Committee of 
National Liberation to assume the authority 
over the French Antilles. Admiral Robert re- 
cently expressed a desire to relinquish his au- 
thority. The acceptance of Mr. Hoppenot’s des- 
ignation for the express purpose of exercising 
the French authority in the Antilles is not to be 
construed as affecting either pro or con the ques- 
tion of this Government’s relations with the 
French Committee of National Liberation. 

Mr. Hoppenot has assured the Government of 
the United States that the facilities and re- 
sources of the French Antilles will be devoted to 
the fullest extent to the prosecution of the war 
against the Axis, in accord with the action al- 
ready taken by all French territory not under 
the domination of the enemy. The military in- 
terests of the United States in the Caribbean 
zone are fully recognized. The use of all pres- 
ently immobilized French naval and merchant 
ships will be made available in the prosecution 
of the war effort. 

On the basis of the new situation created by 
Mr. Hoppenot’s designation, the Government of 
the United States is despatching relief supplies 
to Martinique and Guadeloupe and will cooper- 
ate with the new authority in the resumption of 
the economic life of the islands. 

Mr. Hoppenot and his assistants are expected 
to arrive at Martinique in the immediate future, 
and upon his assumption of authority relations 
with the French Antilles will be resumed 
through Consul General Marcel E. Malige, who 
is returning to his post.’ 


* For previous releases on the situation in the French 
Antilles, see the BuLLeTin of May 9, 1942, p. 391, and 
May 1, 1943, p. 359. 
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UNIFICATION OF AGENCIES CONCERNED 
WITH FOREIGN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


On July 15, 1943 the President issued an Ex- 
ecutive order (no. 9361) providing for the more 
effective unification of the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment concerned with foreign economic af- 
fairs. Under this order, the present Board of 
Economic Warfare is abolished, and all its pow- 
ers, functions, and duties are transferred to a 
newly created Office of Economic Warfare, of 
which Mr. Leo T. Crowley, Alien Property 
Custodian, has been appointed Director. 

All subsidiaries of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation—including the United States Com- 
mercial Company, the Rubber Development 
Corporation, the Petroleum Reserve Corpora- 
tion, and the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington—which are engaged in financing foreign 
purchases and imports, are transferred from the 
Department of Commerce and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to the new Office of 
Economic Warfare. 

Until such time as Congress provides other 
means of financing the new Office of Economic 
Warfare, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is directed to supply all funds necessary 
to carry on the operations of the new Office. 

The Director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion is given responsibility, under this order, 
to “arrange for the unification and coordination 
of the activities of the Federal Government 
relating to foreign supply, foreign procure- 
ment and other foreign economic affairs in con- 
formity with the foreign policy of the United 
States as defined by the Secretary of State. In 
providing for such unification the Office of War 
Mobilization may utilize the facilities of other 
departments and agencies, including the ma- 
chinery for the coordination of foreign 
economic affairs established in the Department 
of State.” 

The full text of the Executive order appears 
in the Federal Register of July 17, 1943, page 
9861, 
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LAUNCHING OF LIBERTY SHIP 
**ROBERT LANSING” 


[Released to the press July 15] 

The Secretary of State has sent the following 
message to be read at the launching of the Lib- 
erty ship Robert Lansing at Panama City, Fla.: 


“TI am pleased to send greetings and felicita- 
tions to my fellow citizens who have built the 
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splendid ship, Robert Lansing, which is being 
launched today. It is entirely fitting that this 
ship should bear the name of Robert Lansing, 
an outstanding American citizen who served his 
country faithfully as Secretary of State during 
another critical period in the history of our 
country. We wish for the Robert Lansing a 
full contribution to the cause of the United 
Nations in their struggle against Axis aggres- 
sion.” 
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[Released to the press July 13] 


The President has approved the designation 
of the Honorable Paul H. Appleby, Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, as the representative of 
this Government on the United Nations Interim 
Commission on Food and Agriculture, which is 
being established pursuant to a resolution of 
the United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, held at Hot Springs, Va., from 
May 18 to June 3, 1943. Mr. Appleby was one 
of the delegates to the Hot Springs conference. 

The resolution of the Conference on Food 
and Agriculture contemplated that the Interim 
Commission would take every practicable step 
to carry forward the recommendations of the 


The inaugural session of the United Nations 
Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture 
was convened on July 15, 1943 at the Pan Amer- 
ican Union by the Honorable Dean Acheson, 


* Resolution IT of the Final Act of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture, which was printed 
in the BULLETIN of June 19, 1943, p. 546. 
540699—43——_2 


UNITED NATIONS INTERIM COMMISSION ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
Designation of United States Representative 





Program of the Inaugural Session and List of Representatives 


Conference and provided that each of the gov- 
ernments and authorities represented at the 
Conference be entitled to designate one rep- 
resentative on the Interim Commission. The 
Conference invited the Government of the 
United States to undertake the necessary pre- 
liminary steps for the establishment of the Com- 
mission at Washington not later than July 15, 
1943. 

This Government has been glad to accede to 
the request of the Conference and is planning 
for the inaugural session of the Commission to 
be held on July 15 at the Pan American Union 
building in Washington. 





Assistant Secretary of State, who delivered the 
welcoming address. The response to Mr. Ache- 
son’s address was made, on behalf of the Com- 
mission, by the Honorable Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, Agent General for India in the United 
States and Indian representative on the Com- 
mission. 
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The program of the inaugural meeting in- 
cluded the appointment of a nominating com- 
mittee and the approval of regulations for the 
Commission. The regulations, as provisionally 
adopted, provided that the United States repre- 
sentative, the Honorable Paul H. Appleby, 
should act as temporary chairman of the Com- 
mission until such time as a permanent chair- 
man shall be elected. The regulations also ex- 
tended to the Danish Minister the privilege of 
being represented at the meetings of the Com- 
mission. They further provided for the election 
of an Executive Committee, to be composed 
of 11 members, which shall supervise, on behalf 
of the Commission, the Secretariat, and shall be 
responsible for the work of the Commission 
between plenary sessions. 

A second meeting will be held shortly to re- 
ceive and act upon the report of the nominating 
committee and to consider a draft plan of organ- 
ization, which was made available to the mem- 
bers at the inaugural session. 

The following persons have been designated 
by the United and Associated Nations as repre- 
sentatives on the Commission: 


Australia: Frank Lidgett McDougall, C.M.G., Economic 
Adviser to the Australian High Commissioner, 
London, care of Australian Legation. 

Belgium: Viscount Alain Du Parc, Minister and Com- 
mercial Counselor of the Belgian Embassy, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Bolivia: René Ballivian Calder6n, Commercial Coun- 
selor, Bolivian Embassy. 

Brazil; Eurico Penteado, Financial Attaché, Brazilian 
Embassy. 

Canada; L. B. Pearson, O.B.E., Minister Counselor, 
Canadian Legation. 

Chile: Carlos Campbell del Campo, Commercial Coun- 
selor, Chilean Embassy. 

China: Dr. Tsou Ping-wen, Ministry of Food of the 
Chinese Government, care of Chinese Embassy. 
Colombia: Dr. César Garcia-Alvarez, Minister Counse- 

lor, Colombian Embassy. 

Costa Rica: Carlos Manuel Escalante Duran, Ambassa- 
dor of Costa Rica. 


Cuba: Dr. Felipe de Pazos y Roque, Commercial At- 
taché, Cuban Embassy. 

Czechoslovakia: Jan Viclay Hyka, Commercial Coun- 
selor, Czechoslovak Embassy. 

Dominican Republic: Rafael A. Espaillat, Commer- 
cial Attaché, Embassy of the Dominican Republic. 
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Ecuador: Capt. Colén Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador of 
Ecuador. 

Alternate: Emilio A. Maulme, Commercial Counselor, 
Ecuadoran- Embassy. 

Egypt: Anis Azer, Commercial Counselor, Egyptian 
Legation. 

El Salvador: Dr. Carlos Adalberto Alfaro, First Secre- 
tary and Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, Embassy of 
El Salvador. 

Ethiopia: Yilma Deressa, Vice Minister of Finance of 
Ethiopia, Carver Hall, Second and Elm Streets, 
NW., Washington. 

French Representatives: André Mayer, Vice President 
of the College of France, French Military Mission, 
1935 R Street, NW., Washington. 

Assistant: Christian Valensi, French Military Mis- 
sion, 1935 R Street, NW., Washington. 

Great Britain: E. Twentyman, British Food Mission, 
1518 K Street, NW., Washington. 

Advisers: Redvers Opie, Economic Adviser, Brit- 
ish Embassy. 

Prof. J. A. Scott Watson, Agricultural Attaché, Brit- 
ish Embassy. 

P. H. Gore-Booth, Second Secretary, British Em- 
bassy. 

Greece: Kyriakos Varvaressos, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Governor of the Bank of Greece, care 
of Greek Embassy. 

Alternate: Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, Ambassador 
of Greece. 

Guatemala: Francisco Linares Aranda, Second Secre- 
tary, Guatemalan Embassy. 

Haiti: Elie Garcia, First Secretary, Haitian Embassy. 

Honduras: Gregorio Reyes-Zelaya, Secretary, Honduran 
Embassy. 

Iceland: Thor Thors, Minister of Iceland. 

India: Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent General for 
India, 2633 Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington. 
Tran: Ali Akbar Daftary, Counselor, Legation of Iran. 
Temporary substitute: H. Hadjeb-Davallou, First 

Secretary, Iranian Legation. 

Iraq: Darwish Haidary, Director of Iraqi Government 

Experimental Farm “Abughuraib”, near Baghdad. 
Temporary substitute: Ali Jawdat, Minister of Iraq 
(or some person designated by Mr. Jawdat) 

Liberia: Gabriel L. Dennis, former Secretary of the 
Treasury of Liberia, care of Walter F. Walker, 
Consul General of Liberia, 25 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Lurembourg: Hugues Le Gallais, Minister of Luxem- 
bourg. 

Mezico: Rafael de la Colina, Minister Counselor, Mex- 
ican Embassy. 

Netherlands: M. P. L. Steenberghe, President of the 
Economic, Financial, and Shipping Mission of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, 1620 Belmont Street, 
NW., Washington, 
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New Zealand: Walter Nash, Minister of New Zealand. 

Alternate: G. S. Cox, First Secretary and Chargé 

d’Affaires ad interim, Legation of New Zealand. 

Assistant: B. R. Turner, Second Secretary, Legation 
of New Zealand. 

Nicaragua: Dr. Alberto Sevilla Sacasa, Secretary and 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, Nicaraguan Em- 
bassy. 

Norway: Anders Fjelstad, Cabinet Minister of State 
without portfolio, care of Norwegian Embassy. 
Panama: Dr. Ricardo A. Morales, Counselor of Pana- 

manian Embassy. 

Paraguay: Paris E. Menéndez, Director of the Central 
Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Industry, care of Paraguayan Embassy. 

Peru: Gerardo Klinge, Agricultural Engineer, care of 
Peruvian Embassy. 

Philippine Commonwealth: Joaquin M. Elizalde, Resi- 
dent Commissioner of the Philippines, Washington. 

Poland: Wieslaw Domaniewski, Commercial Counselor, 
Polish Embassy. 

Union of South Africa: A. T. Brennan, Director, Union 
of South Africa Government Supply Mission, 907 
Fifteenth Street, NW., Washington. 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Pavel Ivanovitch 
Tchegula, Chairman of the All Union Combine 
“Eksportkhleb” and Chief of Provision Commodi- 
ties of the Soviet Governmental Purchasing Com- 
mission, 3335 Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington. 

United States of America: Paul H. Appleby, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Uruguay: Dr. Roberto MacEachen, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, care of Uruguayan Embassy. 

Venezuela: Dr. Marco A. Falc6én Bricefio, First Secre- 
tary, Venezuelan Embassy. 

Yugoslavia: 

Provisional Representative: Dr. Branko Cubrilovié, 
Minister of Agriculture, Food, and Supplies, care 
of Yugoslav Embassy. 

Alternate: George Radin, Yugoslav Embassy. 

The Danish Minister: Henrik de Kauffmann, Minister 

“of Denmark. 

Temporary substitutes: 

Count Benedict Ahlefeldt-Laurvig, Financial Coun- 
selor, Danish Legation. 

J. Rechendorff, Secretary of Legation, Danish Le- 
gation. 


Address of Welcome at the Inaugural Session by Assistant Secretary of State Acheson * 


{Released to the press July 15] 

In fulfilling the responsibility entrusted to 
the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica by Resolution II of the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture, it is my 
privilege on behalf of the Secretary of State to 
convene the United Nations Interim Commis- 
sion on Food and Agriculture. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has been officially 
informed that all of the 44 governments or 
authorities represented at the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture have 
designated their respective representatives on 
the Commission. The names of the representa- 
tives are enumerated in a list which has been 

distributed to the members of the Commission. 
' It gives me great pleasure to welcome you 
here at the first session of the Interim Commis- 
sion on.Food and Agriculture. 

The President of the United States described 
the United Nations Conference on Food and 


’ Delivered on behalf of the Government of the United 
States. 


Agriculture as “epoch-making.” The President 
used this phrase advisedly. For this first United 
Nations Conference made it clear, to ourselves, 
our friends, and to those who, under malignant 
leadership, are still fighting against us, that the 
United Nations are as truly united in the war 
against want and fear as they are in the war 
against aggression. That Conference indicated 
that nations comprising over 80 percent of the 
world’s population can meet together to discuss 
the most fundamental problems facing man- 
kind and can come to unanimous agreement 
upon the steps which must be taken to solve 
those problems. 

At Hot Springs the United and Associated 
Nations met to consider ways and means of im- 
proving the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of food and other agricultural prod- 
ucts so that human beings the world over may 
be assured the opportunity of acquiring the food 
and clothing necessary to health and life. It 
was recognized that each nation must accept the 
responsibility for seeing that its own people are 
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adequately fed, and that steps to this end are 
for national determination. But it was also 
recognized that each nation can fully achieve 
this goal for its own citizens only if all nations 
work together. We must pool our energies in 
the fight against hunger and drought just as we 
do against the Axis. And, just as strategic de- 
cisions for military campaigns must be made in 
common, so there must be agreement on strategy 
among allies in the age-old struggle for fuller, 
healthier life. To carry on this work, the Con- 
ference urged the creation of a permanent body, 
and for that and other purposes it established 
the present Interim Commission. 

I am sure that you are all aware of the kinds 
of international action required and, of course, 
familiar with the work of the Conference in 
this and other connections. I need not tell you 
that the Conference, great as its symbolic im- 
portance was, was important also for the con- 
crete and detailed work that was accomplished. 
Nor need I urge upon you that that work is not 
completed. The United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture has already won for it- 
self a place in history. But the full signifi- 
cance of that place will not be determined until 
the program which it brought forth, and the 
machinery and action it proposed to achieve 
that program, have functioned—and functioned 
effectively. High policy may be admirable in 
itself, but it is a hollow thing unless it leads to 
good, concrete results. 

To a great extent, that will be up to the in- 
dividual nations—but it will also be the re- 
sponsibility of the Interim Commission and of 
the permanent body which is to follow. If the 
Commission can work, as I am sure it can, with 
the same unanimity and with the same high 
purpose that motivated the conference at Hot 
Springs, I am sure that it will have every 
success in its labors. 

The United States has been honored that the 
Interim Commission is to have its seat in Wash- 
ington and that the preliminary action for the 

establishment of the Commission was entrusted 
to it. In taking that preliminary action it 
has received the highest degree of cooperation 
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from all the other governments concerned. The 
fact that, despite the difficulties in communica- 
tion and transportation resulting from the war, 
it has been found possible to hold the first ses- 
sion of this Commission only six weeks after the 
Conference came to an end, is a clear indication 
of the earnestness with which the United Na- 
tions have undertaken their commitments and 
the vigor with which they are prepared to carry 
them out. 

The Interim Commission has these main 
tasks before it: The drafting of a declaration, 
to be submitted to the governments represented 
on it with the recommendation that they issue 
it on their own behalf, recognizing their na- 
tional responsibility to secure for each of their 
citizens the opportunity to acquire food and 
other agricultural products adequate to assure 
health and well-being, and the obligation of 
each nation to work with other nations so that 
all may achieve that goal. The Commission has 
also to survey the specific tasks that could and 
should be undertaken by a permanent interna- 
tional body and to recommend the creation of a 
body which can perform such functions. 

This latter task is clearly divided into two 
parts. There is the question of what the form 
of this permanent body should be and the na- 
ture of its relations to other agencies, national 
and international. Then there is the question, 
aside from its form, as to what it shalldo. This 
second question seems to me the heart of the 
problem. If the activities of the proposed 
body are clearly indicated and agreed upon, it 
is far easier to decide upon a satisfactory or- 
ganization for that body than if the organiza- 
tion is approached first, without references to 
specific functions, | 

In this connection you will want to study 
carefully the work of the various war bodies 
functioning in this and similar international 
fields, for they may offer valuable clues as to 
the operations and possible organization of the 
permanent body on food and agriculture. 

I know that I need not impress upon you 
the importance and historical significance of 
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the work which you are undertaking. You may 
remember that, addressing the delegates to the 
Food Conference, President Roosevelt de- 
scribed our aim in these words: * 


“Our ultimate objective can be simply stated : 
It is to build for ourselves, for all men, a world 
in which each individual human being shall 
have the opportunity to live out his life in 
peace; to work productively, earning at least 
enough for his actual needs and those of his fam- 
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ily; to associate with the friends of his choice; 
to think and worship freely; and to die secure 
in the knowledge that his children and their 
children shall have the same opportunities.” 

If you will forgive my quoting another 
American, also a President, I would like in 
closing to repeat the injunction of George 
Washington to his colleagues when he urged 
them by their labors “to raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair.” 


Address at the Inaugural Session by the Representative of India * 


{Released to the press July 15] 

It is a great privilege to be present here this 
afternoon. It is a greater privilege to reply to 
your gracious and inspiring message of welcome. 
If my response prove unequal to the honor or 
the opportunity, you will, I hope, judge it with 
the indulgence that is due to words which, 
though they lack the luster of eloquence, pos- 
sess the quality of honest sincerity. One senti- 
ment I can voice on behalf of us all with confi- 
dence: gratitude for the active interest of the 
Government of the United States in the work 
of the Conference of the United Nations on 
Food and Agriculture; gratitude also for the 
hospitality of your Capital, where, we trust, 
that work may be carried nearer fulfillment. 

Barely six weeks ago, the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture concluded 
its labors. That within this brief period, in 
spite of the stress and anxieties of a cruel war, 
we should have assembled here today to con- 
tinue the work of that Conference has a three- 
fold significance: it is proof of the confidence of 
the United Nations in victory; it is proof of 
their determination to strive, in unity of under- 
standing and with concerted effort, for the 
achievement of freedom from want; last, but by 
no means the least, it is another testimony to 
the far-sighted, resolute and energetic leader- 
ship of the President of the United States—a 
leadership which, even in the midst of war, is 


* BULLETIN of June 12, 1943, p. 518. 


steadfast in the faith that peace is man’s noblest 
state, and endeavor, ceaselessly dedicated to the 
uplift of his kind, man’s noblest activity. 

Six weeks, Mr. Chairman, has almost the 
brevity of a moment, in the perspective of an 
individual’s normal span of life. In these ab- 
normal times, however, they may represent an 
eternity of experience. Events, some tragic, 
some heartening, almost all historic, crowd in 
thick and fast upon our consciousness. Today 
may obliterate the memories of yesterday. It 
may not therefore be superfluous repetition to 
recite briefly what the Conference on Food and 
Agriculture accomplished. Recognizing the 
existence of want it urged that the production 
of food must be greatly expanded. As the first 
cause of hunger and malnutrition is poverty, it 
declared that there must be an expansion of the 
entire world economy to provide purchasing 
power sufficient to maintain an adequate diet for 
all. Since the promotion of full employment 
of human resources, based on sound social and 
economic policies, is the first condition of a 
general and progressive increase in production 
and purchasing power, the Conference em- 
phasized the interdependence and coordination 
of agriculture, industry, and stable interna- 
tional monetary policies as vital aids to the at- 
tainment of plenty and prosperity throughout 


* Delivered on behalf of the Commission by the Hon- 
orable Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent General for 
India. 
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the world. And as neither prosperity nor 
plenty can be achieved by nations working in 
isolation from one another, the Conference 
placed, in the forefront of its recommendations, 
the need for effective international collabora- 
tion. For what was germane to food and agri- 
culture it made a number of detailed sugges- 
tions; for the solution of problems in other 
related economic fields it proposed ad hoc con- 
sultations amongst governments, whether by 
the method of conference or otherwise; for the 
successful carrying out of its recommendations 
in the field of production and distribution of 
food and of other agricultural products in the 
post-war period, it proposed the creation of a 
permanent organization. And, in order that 
every practicable step may be taken to attain 
the objectives set forth in its Declaration and 
specific recommendations, it proposed the crea- 
tion of an Interim Commission. It is to the 
acceptance by our governments of this proposal 
that we owe our existence. 

What is the scope and purpose of our work? 
In broad terms, it is to suggest practical steps 
for the fulfilment of the aims of the Conference. 
Specifically, we have been charged to prepare 
for consideration by the governments and au- 
thorities whom we represent, first, a plan for a 
permanent organization in the field of food and 
agriculture; second, a formal declaration or 
agreement recognizing the obligation of each 
government and authority, represented at the 
Conference, to its own people and to the other 
governments and authorities, to collaborate in 
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raising levels of nutrition and standards of liv- 
ing and to report to one another on the progress 
achieved ; third, such other proposals or reports 
as may be necessary to give effect to the other 
recommendations of the Conference. This, I 
submit, is a wide field for creative and fruitful 
endeavor. True, the exigencies of war impose 
both certain limitations and certain obligations, 
True also that, like the Conference whose tran- 
sient successors we are, we are not a council of 
plenipotentiaries or an organ of some super- 
state; we can, in the main, only explore and 
recommend. But I venture to suggest that it 
would be a mistake to view our task as of second. 
ary importance. Others may fix the coping 
stone; it should be our proud privilege to build 
the rest of the arch. If we wish to succeed we 
must strive in the faith that ours is a beneficent 
and lofty aim. The Food Conference achieved 
harmony of outlook and purpose ; that harmony 
we must try to preserve. The Food Conference 
recognized the organic unity of agriculture with 
other branches of economic activity; that is an 
axiom we must not forget ourselves nor fail con- 
stantly to impress on others. The Food Con- 
ference also emphasized the need for effective 
collaboration among nations; that collaboration 
it must be our constant endeavor to insure. If 
we work together in this spirit we may be able 
to make some contribution, however modest, to 
freeing mankind from the haunting fear of 
want and thus encourage the pursuit of happi- 
ness which the fathers of this American nation 
wisely ranked amongst man’s highest activities. 


MEXICAN - AMERICAN COMMISSION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


[Released to the press July 17] 


The President of Mexico to President Roosevelt 


JuLy 15, 1943. 
The Delegates designated by the Mexican 
Government to form part of the Joint Commis- 
sion of Economic Cooperation which met in 
Washington on the 21st of last May, in accord- 
ance with the aims which oriented the conversa- 


tions which Your Excellency and I held during 
our interviews at Monterrey and Corpus Christi, 
have informed me regarding the result of their 
studies and have given me an account of the 
frank and friendly disposition shown in every 
instance by their North American colleagues, 
as well as by the various officials of the United 
States with whom they had occasion to deal in 
the fulfillment of their work. 
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In expressing to Your Excellency my sincere 
satisfaction with the conclusions reached and 
confidence which I have that these results will 
soon be translated into acts tending to consoli- 
date the economic cooperation between Mexico 
and the United States, I am pleased to express 
to you the conviction that everything which our 
Governments may do, reciprocally, to insure and 
strengthen our mutual assistance will make 
closer still the cordial relations of our peoples 
and will serve undoubtedly as a basis for a con- 
tinental structure of conciliation, equity and 
human progress. 

I renew to Your Excellency the assurance of 
my consideration and constant friendship. 


Manvext Avita CamMAcHo 


President Roosevelt to the President of Mexico 


Juny 15, 1943. 


I acknowledge with deep appreciation and 
satisfaction the receipt of Your Excellency’s 
telegram regarding the completion of the work 
of the Mexican-United States Commission for 
Economic Cooperation. The recommendations 
made by this group of economic experts are 
indeed in the spirit of friendliness and mutual 
understanding which governed our conversa- 
tions in Monterrey and Corpus Christi and ful- 
fill the hopes which we there expressed when 
we determined to appoint a joint commission 
to study the maintenance and intensification of 
economic cooperation between the Government 
of Mexico and the Government of the United 
States. 

I have been informed by this Government’s 
representatives on the Commission that from 
the beginning the unstinted labor and cordial 
attitude of the Mexican representatives assured 
success to the deliberations of the Commission. 

It is my conviction that frank discussions of 
the nature of those ‘carried out by the members 
of the joint commission are not only the most 
effective approach to the problems which the 
active prosecution of the war has brought to 
our economies, but are also a noteworthy exam- 
ple of the understanding cooperation which 
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guides the United Nations toward the inev- 
itable crushing victory over Axis aggression. 

In renewing to Your Excellency the assur- 
ances of my highest consideration, I recall with 
pleasure the warm hospitality extended to me 
in Monterrey by Your Excellency and by the 
people of Mexico. 

FRANKLIN D RoosEvetr 


Joint Statement by the Governments of Mexico 
and the United States 


On the occasion of the visits which they made 
reciprocally to Mexico and the United States of 
America, Presidents Roosevelt and Avila Ca- 
macho considered it opportune that experts from 
the two countries should study the means of 
coordinating their action with the object of 
diminishing, so far as possible, upsets occasioned 
by the war. 

As a consequence of the foregoing, there was 
formed the Mexican-American Commission for 
Economic Cooperation, which began its labors 
in Washington on May 21st last and which, 
after continuing them in Mexico for a period 
of three weeks, returned to the former city in 
order to conclude the examination of the var- 
ious problems submitted for its consideration.* 

During the course of their conversations the 
delegates of Mexico and the United States took 
into account on one hand the desirability of 
giving practical application to the Resolution 
for Maintenance of the Internal Economies of 
the American Nations adopted at the Third 
Consultative Meeting of Foreign Ministers held 
at Rio de Janeiro, and, on the other hand, the 
necessity of stimulating, upon increasingly solid 
and broader bases, the collaboration which binds 
the two nations together. 

Mexico is cooperating to the maximum of its 
present possibilities with the effort of its allies 
by sending to the United Nations—and prin- 
cipally to the United States of America—the 
strategic materials obtained from its fields, 
mines, and workshops. 


+See the ButtetTin of May 1, 1943, p. 376; May 22, 
1943, p. 457; and May 29, 1943, p. 473. 
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In order that this contribution may be in- 
tensified in the present and assured in the fu- 
ture it is indispensable that the Mexican Re- 
public have available in time the necessary 
materials and articles which the United States 
of America is in a position to provide, since 
the heavy stress which the industry and agri- 
culture of Mexico have been supporting has 
resulted in considerable increase in its exports 
while its imports have diminished sensibly, in 
view of the temporary elimination of extra- 
continental markets and the urgent necessity 
felt by the North American Union to dedicate 
its productive capacity before everything else 
to the rapid winning of the victory. 

This disproportion between the imports and 
exports of Mexico could cause a disequilibrium 
which not only would affect the internal econ- 
omy of the country but bring about forcedly a 
diminution in production and therefore of its 
contribution to the war supplies which the cir- 
cumstances demand. 

After carefully analyzing all these questions 
the commissioners signed the report which is 
published together with the present communi- 
qué. On publishing this document the Govern- 
ments of Mexico and the United States of 
America manifest their determination to take 
without delay the necessary steps to carry into 
effect the conclusions which are expressed there- 
in and reaffirm the faith they hold that the co- 
operation of the two nations not only will re- 
dound to the equitative benefit of both but will 
guarantee the general economy of our hemi- 
sphere, enabling it to fulfil its high duty in the 
noble task of world reconstruction. 


Text of Report of Mexican-American Commis- 
sion for Economic Cooperation 


Asa result of the opportunity afforded by the 
reciprocal visits made in April by President 
Roosevelt and President Avila Camacho in 
Mexican and United States territory, an agree- 
ment was reached between the two Presidents to 
create a joint commission to study the disturb- 
ances in the balance of payments and the related 
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economic situation of Mexico and to formulate 
a program for economic cooperation which 
would provide for the indispensable assistance 
of the United States to the end that the economic 
development of Mexico be fostered and the pro- 
duction of strategic materials by Mexico be not 
jeopardized. Following the appointment of the 
members of the Mexican-American Commission 
for Economic Cooperation the Mexican mem- 
bers proceeded to Washington to open the dis- 
cussions. Meetings of the Commission were 
held at intervals from May 21 to June 3, during 
which time the scope and objectives of the Com- 
mission’s work and various technical aspects of 
the problems under consideration were explored. 

The Commission, accompanied by its tech- 
nical staffs, proceeded to Mexico City following 
the initial discussions in Washington and there 
continued its deliberations for a period of three 
weeks. During this period a number of sub- 
committees composed, on the Mexican side, of 
representatives of government, industry, and 
banking, and on the American side, of rep- 
resentatives of the United States Government, 
were formed to study disturbances in the bal- 
ance of international payments of Mexico and 
to receive and consider programs for the pro- 
duction of strategic materials in Mexico and 
for the development of Mexican agriculture and 
industry. The findings of these subcommittees, 
all of which were reported to the Commission 
in Mexico City, provided the basis for its own 
observations and its recommendations for coop- 
erative action. 

The Commission concluded its work in Wash- 
ington after a series of meetings during the 
period from June 28 to July 2. 

In proceeding with the task entrusted to it 
by President Avila Camacho and President 
Roosevelt, the Mexican-American Commission 
for Economic Cooperation has given emphasis, 
first, to the joint activities of the two nations 
in producing materials for war; second, to the 
maintenance of Mexican civilian economy dur- 
ing the war period; and, third, to analyzing 
ways and means by which the long-range plans 
for the development of Mexico’s national econ- 
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omy may best be furthered by the closest work- 
ing cooperation between governmental and 
private organizations of the two countries. 

The Commission hopes that its recommen- 
dations will contribute materially toward the 
solution of some of the economic problems pro- 
duced by the world-wide war in which Mexico 
and the United States of America are fighting 
side by side against the forces of totalitarian 
domination, but wishes to emphasize its belief 
that the closest economic cooperation is essential 
not only during the war but also in the post- 
war period for the maximum development of 
both nations, and therefore strongly recom- 
mends the preparation of plans which can be 
put into effect in whole or in part both now 
and as soon as hostilities cease. 

There are many activities which are of the 
utmost importance in war and which are of like 
importance in times of peace. For example, a 
full supply of essential foods is a necessity in 
war in order to assure maximum efficiency of 
the armed forces and maximum production by 
the civilian workers who serve their needs. 


Likewise in peace, no nation can develop cul- 
turally or industrially if its population is 


undernourished. Naturally, the health of 
armed forces is essential to victory, and the 
health of the civilian population is of equal 
importance in both war and peace. For Mexico, 
increased production of food is an important 
goal both during and after the war. 

Transportation and communications must be 
developed and maintained to assure victory. 
They are likewise essential for the development 
and servicing of a fully functioning national 
economy in times of peace. 

The field of industry is more complex. 
Many war plants have no peacetime uses. It 
would appear advisable for Mexico to concen- 
trate her industrialization program largely in 
those industries which will serve in peace as well 
as in war, thus making a permanent contribu- 
tion to her economy. In many cases, tools and 
construction materials are not presently avail- 
able, but in others a careful selection of idle ma- 
chinery and a well-planned adaptation of avail- 
able new equipment will permit the establish- 
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ment of new industries and the expansion of 
existing facilities without interfering with the 
war effort. 

Modern industry requires adequate supplies 
of raw materials, power, and fuel. Therefore 
the availability of raw materials, power, and 
fuel must be given primary consideration in 
planning any program of industrialization. 

Labor must be trained for new specialized 
tasks, and competent technical direction and 
advice must be assured if the new industries 
are to make their full contribution. 

These basic principles have guided the Com- 
mission in its discussions and in the formulation 
of its recommendations. In addition, consider- 
ation has been given to the trends disclosed by a 
study of Mexico’s balance of payments and the 
opportunities for the sound development of 
Mexico’s agricultural and industrial resources 
which these trends indicate. 


Srratecic MaTerRIALs 


The Commission believes that the programs 
for the production and sale of strategic mate- 
rials by Mexico represent a major contribution 
to the combined war effort. In most cases these 
programs likewise have laid the foundations 
for permanent economic cooperation. In their 
simplest terms these programs provide that 
Mexico, with the indispensable cooperation of 
the United States, will make every effort to 
maintain and develop the production of raw 
materials directly required for the manufacture. 
of munitions and other equipment urgently 
needed by the armed forces of the United Na- 
tions. Some of the end-products are used di- 
rectly in equipping the armed forces of the 
United States. Many others are delivered un- 
der lend-lease arrangements to the other United 
Nations which can employ them most effectively 
against our common enemies. 

In order to make possible the production in 
Mexico of these strategic materials the United 
States undertakes to make available the nec- 
essary supplies and equipment. While concen- 
tration on these types of production obviously 
affects other economic activities, like all war 
programs they must be vigorously pursued un- 
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til final victory has been achieved. Mexico 
will, therefore, continue to concentrate on the 
production of strategic materials, and the 
United States will continue to deliver supplies 
and equipment to make the production pos- 
sible. New joint programs should be developed 
as rapidly as circumstances and changing war 
requirements indicate their desirability. 


Foop 


As indicated earlier, the Commission believes 
that the full development of Mexico’s food sup- 
ply is essential and that Mexico’s climate, land 
resources, and people lend themselves admir- 
ably to such a development. It concurs fully in 
the recommendations of the United Nations 
Food Conference, and further recommends that 
the Secretaria de Agricultura of Mexico and 
the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States take all appropriate steps to insure the 
active and continuous cooperation which will 
make these splendid programs a reality. Mex- 
ico’s food resources cannot be fully developed 
immediately, but appropriate plans can be made 
which will do much to assure the attainment of 
the final goals. These plans should cover all 
phases of food production, processing, storage, 
and distribution. Pending the development of 
these detailed plans, Mexico’s existing food 
resources must be maintained, and production 
of basic food crops must be increased as rapidly 
as possible. While Mexico’s agriculture has not 
as yet become markedly mechanized, existing 
equipment must be maintained at maximum effi- 
ciency. The United States undertakes to sup- 


ply necessary repair and replacement parts 


which cannot be obtained from other sources, 
and new equipment must also be provided ‘£ 
present modest goals are to be attained. 


INDUSTRY 


The Commission has recognized as a guiding 
principle for its work that it is in the interest 
of both countries for the industrialization of 
Mexico to proceed at as rapid a pace as pos- 
sible, consistent with the necessary restrictions 
on the use of critical materials and equipment 
during the war. In the light of this principle 
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the Commission has considered programs for 
the orderly development in Mexico of the elec- 
trical, steel, rubber, cement, chemical, textile, 
sugar and alcohol, and pulp and paper indus- 
tries. It has recommended the execution of 
both immediate and long-run projects which 
will contribute directly or indirectly to the war 
effort of the United Nations or the carrying 
out of which will constitute no interference with 
the war effort. 

As a means of providing a continuing body 
to study programs for the development of Mex- 
ican industry in addition to those which have 
been considered, the Commission recommends 
that a small industrial commission be created 
by the Government of Mexico to develop and 
carry forward long-term programs for the in- 
dustrialization of Mexico. 

It is recommended that the industrial com- 
mission be composed of representatives of gov- 
ernment, banking, and industry, and that the 
Government of the United States appoint a 
qualified person to cooperate with the industrial 
commission. 

It is recommended that the industrial com- 
mission be assigned the task of carrying out the 
following functions: 


(1) Continue to study and develop the plans 
for industrialization outlined by the Com- 
mission. 

(2) Advise and consult with appropriate au- 
thorities regarding industrial projects and the 
financing thereof. 

(3) Cooperate with, and where appropriate, 
utilize the facilities of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission. 

(4) Implement the immediate program out- 
lined by the Commission by the preparation of 
detailed lists of machinery and equipment re- 
quired, and where necessary send representatives 
to the United States who will be informed by 
the industrial commission of the type and speci- 
fications of equipment desired to carry out 
specific projects and who will be empowered to 
examine and purchase suitable idle or used 
equipment, lists of which will be made available 
to them by the appropriate agencies of the 
United States Government. 
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(5) Make recommendations to the appropri- 
ate agencies of the United States Government 
through existing channels in regard to the is- 
suance of export licenses and priority assistance 
regarding industrial projects. 

(6) Endeavor to encourage and assist in the 
conclusion of contracts between industrialists in 
Mexico and manufacturers in the United States 
for the carrying out of industrial projects for 
which needed equipment cannot presently be 
obtained in the United States, such contracts 
to be executed as soon as needed materials can 
be manufactured in the United States. 

(7) Recommend. the development of such 
sound industrial policies and practices as will 
encourage the healthy growth of industry in 
Mexico. 


In view of the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
new equipment for Mexican industry, the Com- 
mission urges that every effort be made by gov- 
ernment and private interests to procure serv- 
iceable idle or used equipment and that prompt 
and effective measures be taken to maintain 
existing equipment in use, especially through 
facilitating in every way possible the procure- 
ment of repair and replacement parts. The 
Commission recommends that used equipment 
be supplemented by necessary new equipment 
and that in urgent cases, when used equipment 
is not available, new equipment be furnished 
with the minimum possible delay. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The Commission has also reviewed the gen- 
eral requirements (i. e., requirements not related 
to special projects) of Mexico for commodities 
in short supply and has recommended revisions 
in estimates of supply from the United States 
on the basis of changed conditions in Mexico or 
on the basis of data heretofore not available. 
The Commission considers that the require- 
ments given in the report of the subcommittee 
on general requirements represent the minimum 
requirements for the maintenance of the econ- 
omy of Mexico on a wartime basis. It therefore 
strongly recommends that every effort be made 
by the appropriate agencies of the United States 
Government to carry out promptly the pro- 
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posals contained in the report of the subcom- 
mittee. 


Pusiic Works anp SANITATION 


The Commission has considered various pub- 
lic-works projects. in Mexico, including drain- 
age and flood-control projects and numerous 
sanitation projects. Some of these, which are 
clearly of immediate and vital importance, have 
been recommended for prompt execution. The 
Commission recommends that other projects, in- 
cluding a number which are apparently of an 
urgent character, be given further study by the 


Governments of Mexico and the United States. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, MERCHANT 
MarIne, AND FISHERIES 


‘In dealing with the fundamental question of 
transportation in Mexico, the Commission un- 
dertook to consider Mexico’s transportation re- 
quirements on the basis of the over-all program 
presentations furnished the Commission by the 
Secretaria de Comunicaciones y Obras Publicas 
and the Secretaria de Marina, covering rail- 
ways, highways, aviation, public service and 
commercial automotive transport, merchant 
marine, and fishing. It was obvious that the 
importance of transportation to Mexico’s econ- 
omy must be fully appreciated in Mexico and 
in the United States. 

The Commission recommends a continuing 
study of Mexico’s transportation needs on an 
over-all basis and the establishment in Wash- - 
ington of a permanent mechanism which can 
cooperate effectively and continuously with ~ 
the transportation authorities of Mexico. 

Various specific recommendations were made 
calculated to maintain Mexico’s transportation 
at its present level through adequate supply of 
spare parts and _ essential replacements. 
Furthermore, if Mexico is to continue her part 
in the production of strategic materials, while 
at the same time maintaining her accelerated 
internal economy, it is also necessary to increase 
transportation facilities. Recommendations 
were made to permit new construction by main- 
taining all existing equipment in constant oper- 
ation, locating suitable second-hand equipment, 
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and supplying the balance of requirements in 
new equipment. 

The Commission recommends that further 
study be given to means of increasing the quan- 
tity of fish available for local consumption both 
by providing the necessary boats and equipment 
and by enlarging existing refrigeration and can- 
ning facilitiesashore. A joint committee repre- 
senting Mexico and the United States, it is felt, 
would be effective in determining present and 
future development. 

The recommendations of the Commission 
should permit not only proper consideration of 
Mexico’s immediate and wartime requirements 
but also the development of continuing pro- 
grams that will provide Mexico with adequate 
transportation, in the early post-war period, for 
her longer-range economic requirements. 


BaLANce OF PAYMENTS 


During the period since the beginning of the 
war and especially since Pearl Harbor, the most 
important factors affecting the balance of pay- 
ments of Mexico have been the cutting off of all 
important sources of supply in Europe and the 
Eastern Hemisphere, the conversion of the 
United States economy to war production, the 
concentration of Mexican production in strate- 
gic materials, the increase in exports to the 
United States, and, in the latter part of the 
period, a large flow of capital from other fi- 
nancial centers, principally the United States, 
to Mexico. 

Mexico had in earlier years purchased much 
of her industrial equipment and manufactured 
products from the United States, but she had 
also established specialized sources of supply in 
Europe and the Far East. Thus, when these 
overseas sources were cut off, Mexico and other 
nations in this hemisphere turned to the United 
States as the only nation capable of filling in- 
dustrial needs. Unfortunately, these demands 
occurred at the time when the United States 
was converting her vast industrial plant to war 
purposes. The United States might have been 
able to supply all the civilian needs of this 
hemisphere under norma] conditions, but she 
could not act as chief arsenal of the United Na- 
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tions as well. The choice was obvious—victory 
was far more important than trade. The 
United States, therefore, adopted the policy of 
putting war needs first and of sharing the bal- 
ance available for the needs of her civilian pop- 
ulation with other friendly nations. 

The availability of transportation soon be- 
came an important factor in the allocation of 
existing supplies; but, as Mexico and the United 
States could exchange goods by overland routes, 
their mutual trade was disturbed to a minor 
extent by diversion of ocean and coastwise ship- 
ping. In spite of this relative advantage, the 
amounts and types of goods available for export 
to Mexico fell far below Mexico’s needs. Mean- 
while, the full cooperation of Mexico in achiev- 
ing the maximum production of strategic ma- 
terials as her contribution to the war effort of 
the United Nations, regardless of the economic 
and transportation difficulties involved, was evi- 
dencing itself in imports into the United States 
from Mexico. Imports into the United States 
from Mexico in the calendar year 1941, accord- 
ing to United States statistics, amounted to 
$141,000,000, inclusive of silver valued at $26,- 
000,000 and gold valued at $17,000,000. For 
the calendar year 1942 the total was $179,000,- 
000, including $27,000,000 of silver and $40,000,- 
000 of gold; and for the first 4 months of 
1943 imports were approximately $73,000,000, 
of which $6,000,000 consisted of silver and 
$1,000,000 of gold. 

During the same periods, exports from the 
United States to Mexico, according to United 
States statistics, were as follows: 1941 — $159,- 
000,000 ; 1942 — $147,000,000; first four months 
1943 — $59,000,000 (inclusive of $9,000,000 of 
gold). It is perhaps worth noting that in 1941 
Mexico purchased United States products to a 
higher dollar value than in any previous year 
except 1920 and 1921. Thus, during 1942 and 
the early part of 1943 imports into the United 
States from Mexico, inclusive of silver and gold, 
exceeded exports from the United States to 
Mexico, whereas during 1941 the trade had re- 
sulted in a surplus of exports to Mexico, The 


*The figures given do not include earmarking op- 
erations. [Footnote in the report.] 
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total trade of Mexico, as revealed by Mexican 
statistics, showed similar trends during these 
periods. A typical excess of exports was con- 
verted into an excess of imports in 1941 as a re- 
sult of a record volume of imports combined 
with a reduction in exports, while in 1942 and 
the early part of 1943 changes in the opposite 
directions produced a surplus of exports. 

Although the surplus of Mexican exports over 
imports has been reflected in the increase in 
Mexico’s monetary reserves, the Commission 
finds that an important factor contributing 
to the sharp increase in Mexico’s holdings 
of dollar exchange and gold in late 1942 
and in 1943 is a large capital movement. The 
movement represents the repatriation of 
Mexican balances, the transfer of refugee funds 
from other financial centers, and a strong trans- 
fer of the funds of United States citizens. 
Recent information indicates that the force of 
the movement was moderated by the announce- 
ment, at the end of May, of the renewal of the 
Mexican-United States Stabilization Agree- 
ment. 


As has been indicated, the Commission be- 
lieves that the inflow of capital, the increase in 
exports, and the restricted availability of im- 
portant items which Mexico wishes to purchase 
abroad have all contributed to the existing bal- 


ance-of-payments situation. In more normal 
times a favorable trade balance accompanied by 
a strong inward capital movement would pro- 
vide Mexico with the financial resources needed 
to foster a rapid development of its economy. 
These resources, whose full utilization is limited 
by the war, will be of great use to Mexico in the 
post-war period. 

Naturally, the Commission, in tracing the 
effects of Mexico’s trade position and capital 
movements, has had occasion to examine in de- 
tail some related aspects of Mexico’s economic 
position. It has given particular attention to 
the increasing circulation and rapidly rising 
bank deposits and the movement in prices. The 
Commission has been informed of several re- 
medial measures already in process or under 
consideration by the Government of Mexico. 
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At the present time the factors operative in 
the Mexican economy are subject to very rapid 
changes. The Commission notes with satisfac- 
tion that the recent renewal of the Mexican- 
United States Stabilization Agreement contem- 
plates consultation between the Secretaria de 
Hacienda of Mexico and the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States. 


ConcLUSION 


The Commission believes that the specific 
projects which it has. recommended will con- 
stitute an important contribution to Mexico’s 
economy. The programs, while well-conceived, 
are of necessity limited in scope. But it should 
be emphasized that industrial and transporta- 
tion equipment available today in few cases 
represents the latest and most efficient designs. 
Wartime discoveries and wartime techniques 
will have a marked effect on practically every 
phase of industry and transportation. Mexico 
will have the benefit of these developments when 
it becomes possible fully to equip her industries 
and her expanded transportation system. 

The recommendations covering current re- 
quirements and maintenance, especially the al- 
locations urged for repair parts, should serve to 
keep Mexico’s civilian economy operating on a 
wartime basis. 

The information given to the Commission 
concerning Mexico’s long-range development 
programs has been doubly useful. It has served 
as background for the recommendations for 
current action and has pointed the way to the 
complete economic cooperation which should 
follow the war and the immediate reconstruc- 
tion period. 

The recommendations on the development of 
the tourist industry in the post-war period are 
based on the fact that a well-developed tourist 
trade between the two countries will add ma- 
terially to their national incomes and on the 
belief of the Commission that such a movement 
will yield a true appreciation by the residents 
of each country of the culture and economic 
possibilities of the other. The Commission is 
impressed particularly by the mutual ad- 
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vantages of a systematic exchange of students, 
teachers, and technicians. 

The Commission strongly recommends the 
working out of detailed plans for the develop- 
ment of all phases of Mexico’s economy. Agri- 
cultural production, transportation, power, pro- 
duction, and general industrial development all 
have great possibilities. Asa result of the war, 
Mexico is acquiring reserves which will greatly 
facilitate their rapid development. Close co- 
operation between the Governments and citizens 
of the two countries will assure the accomplish- 
ment of the full programs. Where govern- 
mental credit may be required, as in the past, 
the appropriate governmental agencies of the 
two nations will work out ways and means of 
accomplishing the desired results. In the field 
of private investment, mutually satisfactory 
cooperative arrangements offer even greater 
possibilities. The days of exploitation or eco- 
nomic imperialism, whether by nations or by 
powerful private groups are past—no future 
Mexican or United States Government will con- 
done or permit their reappearance. But now 
industries primarily designed to serve Mexico’s 
own needs which combine Mexican resources, 
equipment, capital, and technical skills with 
those of the United States offer a fruitful field 
for the best type of economic cooperation. 

Industrialization will raise the standard of 
living in Mexico. The industrial worker will 
be able to buy more of the products of agricul- 
ture, the agricultural worker will be able to buy 
more of the products of industry, and their 
combined productive and purchasing power will 
enable Mexico to widen its markets and in- 
crease its purchases from other nations. These 
obvious economic truths can become actualities 
more quickly in this hemisphere than in per- 
haps any other portion of the world, and cer- 
tainly no greater possibilities exist than in the 
case of Mexico and the United States. Their 
proximity and the demonstrated interdepend- 
ence of their economies offer possibilities for 
constructive economic cooperation which are 
unequalled. Their example and their contin- 
ued cooperation may well set the standard for 
the world of tomorrow. 
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In closing, the members of the Commission 
wish to express their appreciation to President 
Avila Camacho and to President Roosevelt for 
the unusual opportunity for service which the 
work of the Commission offered. 

The information coverjng every phase of 
Mexican economy which has been made avail- 
able so freely to the Commission constitutes a 
nucleus of understanding and a sound basis for 
cooperation which will be of great value to both 
nations, 

Finally, the Commission wishes to emphasize 
the importance of promptly devising procedures 
which will expedite putting into operation the 
recommendations contained in this program of 
economic cooperation. 
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MILITARY MISSION 


Agreement With Guatemala for the Detail of 
a United States Army Officer as Director 
of the Guatemalan Polytechnic School 


[Released to the press July 17] 


In response to the request of the Government 
of Guatemala, there was signed on July 17, 1943, 
by the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, and Sefor Dr. Don Enrique Lépez- 
Herrarte, Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim of Guate- 
mala in Washington, an agreement providing 
for the detail of an officer of the United States 
Army of the grade of lieutenant colonel to 
serve as Director of the Polytechnic School of 
Guatemala. 

The agreement will continue in force for one 
year from the date of signature, but may be ex- 
tended beyond one year at the request of the 
Government of Guatemala. 

The agreement contains provisions similar in 
general to provisions contained in agreements 
between the United States and certain other 
American republics providing for the detail of 
officers of the United States Army or Navy to 
advise the armed forces of those countries. 
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DESIGNATION OF H. CHARLES SPRUKS 
TO TAKE CHARGE OF MIAMI OFFICE 


{Released to the press July 17] 


For the past year the Department of State 
has operated, in cooperation with the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, a 
joint office in Miami, Fla., for the purpose of ex- 
pediting the arrivals and departures of foreign 
government officials who have come to the 
United States on business connected with the 
prosecution of the war. Mr. William C. Bur- 
dett, a senior Foreign Service officer, who has 
recently been appointed Minister to New Zea- 
land, has had charge of the Miami office since 
its opening. 

The Secretary of State has designated Mr. H. 
Charles Spruks, Ceremonial Officer of the De- 
partment, to succeed Mr. Burdett upon the 
latter’s departure for Wellington at the end of 
the current month. 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press July 12] 


Sefior Agustin Hernandez, chief of the His- 
torical Archives of the Treasury Department of 
Mexico, has arrived in Washington at the invi- 
tation of the Department of State. While in 
this country he will make a study of library 
organization and administration, with special 
attention to cataloging, classification, and pro- 
cedure in such institutions as the Library of 
Congress and the National Archives. Among 
the libraries on Sefior Herndndez’ itinerary are 
those of Harvard, Duke, and Brown Uni- 
versities. 
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[Released to the press July 14] 
Mme Jacqueline Wiener-Silvera, well-known 


leader in child welfare from Haiti and founder 
and president of the League for the Protection 
of Children in that country, is visiting the 
United States as a guest of the Department of 
State. 

While here Mme Wiener-Silvera is particu- 
larly interested in visiting social centers, study- 
ing the juvenile-court system, and viewing 
juvenile courts in session. At the present time 
there are no juvenile courts or tribunals for 
children in Haiti. 
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Digest of International Law (by Green Haywood Hack- 
worth, Legal Adviser of the Department of State), 
vol. V, chs. XVI-XVIII [ch. XVI: Treaties; ch. 
XVII: Hemispheric Security; ch. XVIII: State Re- 
sponsibility and International Claims]. Publication 
1927. vi, 851 pp. $2.50. 

Diplomatic List, July 1943. Publication 1955. ii, 113 

pp. Subscription, $1 a year; single copy, 10¢. 
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National War Agencies Appropriation Act, 1944: An 
Act Making appropriations for war agencies in the 
Executive Office of the President for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and for other purposes. Ap- 
proved July 12, 1943. [H. R. 2968.] Public Law 
139, 78th Cong. 18 pp. 

Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1943: An Act 
Making appropriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1948, and for prior fiscal years, to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944, and for other purposes. Approved July 
12, 1943. [H. R. 3030.] Public Law 140, 78th Cong. 
[Department of State, p. 14; Inter-American High- 
way, Costa Rica, p. 4.] 18 pp. 
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Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1943: An Act 
Making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, and for prior fiscal years, and for other 
purposes. Approved July 12, 1943. 


{H. R. 2714.) 
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Public Law 132, 78th Cong. [Department of State, 
pp. 10, 18; foreign war relief, p. 1.] 22 pp. 

An Act To authorize the deportation of aliens to 
countries allied with the United States. [H. R. 2076.] 
Public Law 141, 78th Cong. 1 p. 
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